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Our Home, our Country and our Brother Man. 





The Board of Agriculture. 
The new statute concerning the province of 


the State 


act ‘“‘to secure harmony of action between the 


Board of 
now been 


it seems to be time to judge somewhat of its 


work and 


period. Notwithstanding the ill success of the 
Skowhegan meeting, we think the plan of 
holding its semi-annual sessions in different 


parts of 


much good, and the results far more satisfac- 
tory that the first meetings held under this 
system, gave promise of. The meetings at Lin- 
colo, at Farmington and at Paris were most 


excellent, 


amounting almost to enthusiasm; the Bangor 
and Foxcroft meetings were somewhat bare of 
results it is true, but were among the first held 


under the 


the meetings was fuliy made known, and the 
Skowhegan session would have been much bet- 
ter attended, we are almost sure, if the weath- 
er had not been so unfavorable. 


no means 


ance at this meeting any indication that the 
interest in the proceedings of the Board of 
Agriculture is abating, but think it may fur- 
nish @ reasonable excuse for enquiring if the 
times of holding the sessions may not be so ar- 


ranged as 


a successful meeting. The act regulating the 


Board say: 


be held within such convenient distance of the 
State College of Agriculture and the Mechanic 
Arts as will enable the attendance of the stu- 


dents and 
may have 


discussions before the Board.’’ 
would it not be a good plan to have the semi- 


annual or 


as its object is, primarially, to give the stu- 
dents the benefits of its lectures, papers and 
discussions; and in further consideration of the 
fact that in the fall farmers are so engaged 


with the 


they can command very little time in which to 
attend such meetings. 
one reason of the light attendance at Skowhe- 
gan this fall, and at Bangor three years since. 


Again, 


to something like the former plan of conduct- 
ing the sessions, by allowing more time to the 
regular county members of the Board, in the 
papers and discussions? As now composed 
the Board of Agriculture consists of five mem- 
bers at large, and one representative from each 


county. 


bers are among the leading agriculturists in 
their respective localities, have some fitness for 


their posi 


ful information to the Board concerning the 
agriculture of their several sections. 
over, each county in the State has peculiar 
adaptibility for some particular branch of farm- 
ing, and the practices in Somerset differ from 
those of Washington, as do those of the farm- 
ers in Aroostook and Cumberland. 
seems to us the Board of Agriculture should 
be the medium through which the county 
members should give to the farmers of the 
State, these different views and practices. 
They should be requested to prepare interim 
reports to be presented at future meetings, and 
at these meetings the legitmate members of 
the Board should be expected to perform the 
bulk of the work. 


Board are 


tle work from the members, although they are 
every one too well qualified and anxious to per- 
form their share of the duties of members. 
Prominent agriculturists from abroad have, 
at our previous meetings taken up nearly all 
the time, and although this is well enough if 
there were time enough, yet it seems to push 


regular m 


hardly come up to the purpose for which the 
State Board of Agriculture was instituted. 
The members of the Board are competent to 
instruct any assemblage of our Maine farmers, 


and if the 


in our own State who are, and who would be 
glad to lend their talents towards the success 
of @ meeting of the Boardof Agriculture. By 


depending 


Board for carrying forward the proceedings and 
discussions at the public sessions, the Board 
would exert a stronger influence for good upon 
the agricultural community where the sessions 
were held, and a great deal of the useless, 
aimless talking of men not members and not 
qualified to instruct an audience, of which we 
have had tedious samples at almost every place 


where the 


three years, would be avoided. 
The Patrons of Husbandry. 


We received a call last week from Mr. George 
Stevens of Rosendale, Fon du Lac Co., Wis- 
consin—& gentleman sent out by the National 
Grange of the ‘Patrons of Husbandry”’ to or- 
ganize subordinate granges of this order 
throughout the New England States and New 
York. The “Patrons of Husbandry” is the 
name of @ secret organization, designed to pro- 


mote and 


ists throughout the country. It has been in 


operation 


largely in the West and South. 
four degrees in the order, and we understand 
no granges are formed unless there are 
charter members. The fees for the establish- 


ment of 


The benefits said to result from the order are 

that the members are shielded from swindlers 

of various kinds, deal directly with the 

a are bound together by mutual attach- 
» ONJOY greater soci 

Chase their articles of ee bole 

sale rates. We 


Farmers’ 


Some seventy-five, 


Well, and 


the farmers of this remote and small corner 


may be of advan 


of these 


cle from the 


Column, 


Board of Agriculture, or rather the 


Agriculture and State College’’ has 
in operation nearly four years, and 


its measure of success during this 


the State, has been productive of 


the interest at the last-named place 
new order, and before the plan of 


We are by 
inclined to think the small attend- 


to give the assurance before hand of 


s that one of the two sessions ‘‘shall 


faculty of said college, so that they 
the advantage of the addresses and 
Now why 


fall session, at the college, inasmuch 


pressing duties of the season that 


This was without doubt 


would it not be advisable to return 


It is presumed that the county mem- 


tion, and are capable of giving use- 


More- 


Now it 


As the sessions of the 
now condueted we get but very lit- 


embers one side, and the meetings 


y are not we have eminent farmers 


upon legitimate members of the 


Board has held a session for the past 


protect the interests of agricultur- 


some two years and has extended 
There are 


thirty 


& grange are some fifteen dollars. 


con- 


consumption at whole- 
have always thought oar 
Clubs, ot which there are in Maine 
Served these purposes 

that the order was - 80 aan as 
rid, as for the great west. Still if 
is of the great benefit it is claimed 

farmers 


Maine Cattle---About Thoroughbreds, 
It is no part of our purpose to present to 
the readers of the Farmer, at present, any 
portion of the facts obtained in response to 
our circular for information regarding the his- 
tory of Maine cattle. This work will be pre- 
sented to the public first through the channel 
for which it is being prepared, viz: the State 
Board of Agriculture. After its publication 
in that form we shall very likely present por- 
tions to our readers through the columns of 
the Fanwer. For this reason we have purpose- 
ly avoided making any use of suggestions given 
us by correspondents, other than to thank par- 
ties for replies already received and make sug- 
gestions to those who may hereafter iavor us 
with information. But among the answers 
received is one from a prominent farmer in the 
western part of this county—a gentleman who 
has had more than an average share of public 
and agricultural honors, which he has ever 
worn worthily and modestly—- which is so thor- 
oughly unique in its toae, that we may be 
pardoned, perhaps, for aliuding to it here. 
Some of the opinions expressed are no doubt 
true, and can hardly be placed before the pub- 
lic with too much emphasis—but on the other 
hand we think the writer places too much im- 
portance upon exceptional eases, and upon 
them bases general conclusions completely at 
variance with what are known facts. The gist 
of his lengthy communication—for which the 
writer has our thanks—is, that he don’t be- 
lieve in thoroughbreds, and is of opinion that 
men who breed thoroughbreds without regard 
to desirable points, or who breed from an ani- 
mal simply because he is a herd book animal, 
are doing more hurt than good. He says he 
lately saw a thoroughbred bull bought at a 
high figure which had nota single good point 
to recommend him. In the words of the writ- 
er he was ‘‘very tall, with long coarse hair, 
long narrow face, narrow breast, small withers, 
with the roots of his tail so high set that he 
would be sure to whistle if his head was down 
hill, and to finish up his transcended beauties 
he was nearly white. But he was out of a 
good family of milkers and was a herd-book 
animal.’’ He then goes on to say that he re- 
cently killed a sow from a pair of thorough- 
bred White Chesters bought of 
at $20 per pair when four weeks old, which, 
served by a thoroughbred boar from the well 
known stock of Dr. Cutter of Warren, Mass., 
brought a litter of nine pigs, ‘‘two of which 
were as black as the ace of spades, three spot- 
ted and four white.’”” He concludes by inti- 
mating that if a bull had ever looked through 
the yard of a certain breeder, or been owned 
by a certain other breeder—it would be a suf- 
ficient reasen for him to keep clear of them. 
We admit there are many disreputable men in 
the fraternity of breeders, men who will sell 
@ poor animal for a good price if they can, and 
who no doubt breed from or use animals that 
are ‘‘recorned’”’ regardless of symetry or de- 
sirable points—but the questionable actions of 
such men always come back upon their own 
heads. It is only the reliable, honest breeders 
—men who have a reputation to make, or who 
having by stern integrity made a reputation 
value it above money and above price—that 
should be trusted with orders. We believe 
we have many such men in Maine, and we 
prize them, not only for their high character 
and reputation, but for what they have done 
for improving the cattle of our State. We 
admit also that with the best care and utmost 
skill in breeding from thoroughbreds,some ani- 
mals will be inferior to others. But these 
should be discarded in breeding, and the man 
who tries to palm them off upon the farmer 
who is not posted, not only suffers himself but 
bricgs lasting discredit upon his business. 
Our breeders should not over value pedigree in 
their efforts at improving our breeds of cattle, 
nor should they place so much value upon it 
as to pay no attention to the good or bad points 
which an animal may possess. A recorded 
pedigree cannot possibly make up for clear 
faults and defects in the animal. 
We also thank our correspondent for his 
forcible warning, so kindly given, but beg to 
inform him that it is not our intention to ad- 
vertise anybody’s animals or herd;—but to 
give a complete, impartial, and we hope satis- 
factory history of Maine cattle, and incidently 
of early breeders and early stock farming in 
our State. 
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Editorial Notes. 


The Gardener’s Monthly chronicles the 
death of Rey. J. Knox, which occured sudden- 
ly of apoplexy, Nov. 13th, at his residence 
Pittsburg, Pa. His name will be inseperably 
connected with American horticulture in con- 
nection with his labors in improving the grape 
and strawberry, and our contempory truly says 
‘It will be impossible for any American his- 
tory of fruit-growing ever to be compiled or 
written without reference to Jeremiah Knox.’’ 
He was an esteemed clergyman of the Method- 
ist denomination; and in horticulture believed 
that ‘missionaries’ should not only teach 
sound doctrines but be themselves bright ex- 
amples of the doctrines they taught—and in 
this respect his own life and example were pre- 
eminent. 

The Hampden and Hermon Farmers’ Club— 
of which Mr. A.S. Phillips is Secretary—have 
been discussing the results of the use of dif- 
ferent manures on the potato crop, the club at 
the close of its winter season last spring, hay- 
ing resolved itself into a committee of the 
whole, to conduct experiments upon this one 
point the past season. Barn manure, lime, 
plaster, ashes, salt &c., were experimented with 
by the members, the results being that there 
is nothing equal to old, well decomposed, barn 
manure as a dressing for this crop—and it 
might be added—or any other. 

To our Fayette correspondent who makes an 
inquiry cencerning Lima beans, we will say 
they are an uncertain crop in our climate un- 
less forced early in the spring under glass, and 
we think he would find them unsatisfactory. 
Should he desire to try them, however, address 
Kendall & Whitney, Portland, for seed. 

“We had a most pleasant interview lately, 
with Mr. Henry Butman of Gardiner, who 
from 1822 to 1869 resided in Dixmont, Penob- 
seot county, where he was largely and most 
successfully engaged in merchantile pursuits 
and in farming—carrying on a farm of some 
three hundred acres. He was also prominent- 
ly connected with the introduction and im- 
provement of farm stock, and his recollection 
runs back to thedays when the ‘‘great farm’’ in, 
Jackson, owned by Thorndike, Sears & Pres- 
cott was in its glory, having also a distinct re- 
collection of half a century’s farming and stock 
breeding in Eastern Maine. We oBtained from 
him some valuable information, which it would 
be quite impossible for any one else to furnish, 
for.our ‘History of Maine Cattle.” © Mr. 
Butman is now over eighty, but is as active 
‘and vigorous as if twenty years were taken 








from his age. 





True’s Potato Planter. 

This is the first practical machine for cutting 
and planting potatoes ever brought into use. 
It isalso one of the important American in- 
ventions that has originated in the State of 
Maine, and its introduction marks a new era 
in the branch of business for which it is de- 
signed; effiecting as it does, such an immense 
saving of time and labor, and at a season, when 
they are of such value as to establish itself at 
once, as one of the most valuable and effective 
labor saving machines ever offered to the farm- 
ing community. The real, practical value of 
the machine cannot be fully appreciated, ex- 
cept by those who have seen it in operation; 
but its perfectly simple and mechanical ar- 
rangement, renders it apparent at first sight 
that it must prove an effective machine for cut- 
ting and planting potatoes, and well worthy 
the attention of all interested in that business. 
We give above, illustrations of the Planter in 
its several stages of perfection. The last cut 
represents a No. 2 machine of the new style. 
This size drops a fertilizer, such as ashes, 
plaster, guano &c., in any desired quantity 
with the seed; the No. 1 is without this ar- 
rangement. These machines are built upon 
new principles, and are capable of doing the 
work of fifteen to twenty men, according to 
the size of the machine. The success of this 
Planter is complete. From every part of the 
country there comes united testimony in re- 
gard to its perfectly satisfactory performance 
in every possible kind of work. Its use the 
past three years has fully demonstrated the 
perfection of principle, upon which it is built. 
The Planters for sale in this State, are made 
by True’s Potato Planter Co., Benton, which 
is composed of practical and reliable men. 

We call attention to this important inven- 
tion because we wish to encourage its general 
use and we believe that one. of the machines 
should be owned in every neighborhood at 
least, so that every farmer, who raises potatoes, 


may avail himself of its use. 
ED -o-_—— 


The Short-horn Breeders’ Convention. 


The Convention of Short-horn breeders held 
at Indianapolis 27th ult., was very largely at- 
tended, and the deliberations were important 
and harmonious. It resulted in the establish- 
ment of the ‘‘American Short Horn Breeders’ 
Association,’’ ot which Dr. A. C. Stevenson of 
Illinois is President, and John G. Dun of 
Ohio, Secretary. The Association adopted the 
following definition of the grades of stock: 
Pure bred, full bred, thoroughbred, as animals 
of a distinct and well-defined breed, without 
any admixture of other blood. Cross bred, an- 
imals produced by breeding together distinct 
breeds. Grades, as the product between a pure 
breed and a ‘‘native.’? High grades, an ani- 
mal of mixed blood in which the blood of a 
pure breed largely predominates. Mr. Lewis 
F. Allen was requested to continue the publi- 
cation of the American Short-horn Herd Book, 
and resolutions were passed recommending ag- 
ricultural colleges to provide veterinary pro- 
fessors to give instruction to students in veter- 
inary science; recommending that agricultural 
societies employ experts as judges of cattle, 
and pay their expenses during their attendance 
at fairs; also, that these judges be appointed by 
the Presidehts and Secretaries of the respective 
societies, and in making awards, an awarding 
committee ballot first and consult afterwards. 

——D 0a 
Recent Literature. 
Another Book on Fish Culture. 


Domesticatep Trout. Howto Bread and Grow 
hem. By Livingston Stone, A. M., Boston; 
James R. Osgood & Co., 1872. pp. 347. $1.50. 


The publication of two new American books 
on the subject of domesticated trout, within a 
few weeks of each other, both the work of 
men eminent in the business, is good evi- 
dence, we think, that the interest in fish cul- 
ture is on the increase among us. The time 
of its doubt and uncertainty, seems to have 
passed, and we may reasonably expept that 
pisiculture in this country will in the future 
assume something like the importance it has 
acquired in France and England. The recent 
successes in the procuring of salmon eggs in 
this State form grand triumphs in the art, and 
will do much to stimulate similar operations 
in other sections. This book of Mr. Stone’s, 
therefore, which in its way is one of the best 
of the kind in America, comes at a most op- 
portune time, and will be eagerly read, not on- 
ly by the veteran, but by the novice in fish 
culture, and by the lover of fish and fishing 
generally. It embraces full details for erect- 
ing trout breeding works, and for pursuing all 
the processes of trout breeding, founded on 
the long experience of the writer, and com- 
prehending also a resume of the opinions and 
practices of the best pisiculturists of the 
time. The appendix which takes up nearly 
one hundred pages, contains a large amount of 
new, useful and curious matter of value to 
those interested in fish culture, and to the gen- 
eral reader. 

The American Naturalist. 

We wish to remind our readers that in mak- 
ing up their reading for the present winter and 
coming year, they should not overlook the claims 
of this publication. With the number for 
January, it will enter upon its seventh volume, 
and to those unacquainted with its character 
and objects, we may state that it isa monthly 
magazine of 64 pages, devoted to the popular- 
ization of natural history, or to presenting a 
variety of articles on natural history subjects, 
scientifically correct, and yet devoid of techni- 
calities, and treated in such a manner as to be 
interesting and easily comprehended by the 

reader. The magazine has steadily 
improved from the first and is contributed to 
and commended by the highest scientific au- 
thorities in the country. The volume just 
closed contains 800 pages of reading matter, 
six full page plates, one hundred and fifty-three 
illustrations, with contributions ftom our most 
eminent scientific writers, and a copious index 
gives great value to the work, and renders access 
to any fact wanted an easy matter. A better 
magazine for the family circle can hardly be 
selected; especially for that circle blessed with 
enquiring and intelligent children old enough 
to read and understand. Published by the 
Peabody Academy of Science, Salem, Mass., 
at $4.00 per annum in advance. 





J. L. TRUE’S POTATO PLANTERS. 


7th, 1865. 
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For the Maine Farmer, 
Cheese Factories in Vermont. 


Introduction of Associated Dairying. 

Vermont is almost entirely an agricultural 
State, and very largely a dairying State. The 
reported number of milch cows in the State 
last year, (1871,) was 180,285; the production 
of butter was 17,844,396 pounds; and the pro- 
duction of cheese was 4,830,700 pounds. This 
county of Chittenden is the great cheese-pro- 
ducing county in the State; but the three coun- 
ties of Franklin, Washington, and Orleans, are 
before this county in the production of butter. 
The first cheese factory in the State—and the 
first but one in the United States—was started 
in this county, in 1858, by E. D. Mason, Esq., 
of Richmond, one of our most intelligent, en- 
terprising and succcessful farmers, and the 
efficient President of the Vermont Dairyman’s 
Association. 

For a time after their introduction in 1858, 
cheese factories were very naturally regarded 
as an experiment, and they did not become very 
common till 1865, since which time they have 
been introduced quite extensively, so that now 
there are sixty-seven cheese factories in the 
State, twenty-two of which are in this county 
of Chittenden. The average number of cows 
to a factory here is from 300 to 400, though 
some factories receive the milk of only 200, and 
others have the milk of 700 cows. One factory 
in Bennington county takes the milk of 900 
cows. In Williston, in this county, there are 
two factories that have 600 cows each. It is 
said by some who are most conversant with the 
workings of the factories, that a small number 
of cows, say 300, is best for the patrons of the 
concern; but a larger number is better for the 
one who owns and runs a factory on his own 
account. The reason why the smaller cheese 
factories are more profitable to the patrons, is 
that, in the larger factories they often do not 
havé help enough to do the work properly, and 
the cheese can be worked and made better in 
the smaller vats of the smaller factories. The 
cost of the cheese factories in this State is trom 
$3,000 to $7,000. The President of the 
Dairyman’s Association says that a factory 
suitable for the milk of 600 or 700 cows, 
ought to be built and furnished, ready to start, 
for $4,000. 

In Starting a Factory 
It should be understood by the farmers inter- 
ested in it, thata great deal depends on the 
plan, construction and furnishing of the build- 
ing, and on the skill of the cheese maker. 
Good plans of cheese factories can be obtained 
in New York from persons who make it their 
business to furnish them, and it will pay well 
for those about to build factories, to get them; 
and in starting a factory it is always best to 
send for an experienced cheese maker, and pay 
a suitable price for skilled labor in this depart- 
ment. Experience has shown that it is well 
for the dairymen interested to build their fac- 
tory, and own it themselves, getting a good 
cheese-maker to make their cheese; but they 
need to be very careful in regard to the vari- 
ous articles which they buy for the furnishing 
of their building, or they will be grievously 
imposed upon by interested parties, who have 
various worthless inventions to sell to whom- 
soever they can cheat. In organizing a com- 
pany and starting a factory, it is best, in all 
cases, to draw up and subscribe the proper ar- 
ticles of association, and bind the patrons to 
furnish the milk of a certain number of cows 
for a certain number of years, say three, or 
four, or five; and also the cheese-maker should 
be bound to make a good article of cheese. 
How a Factory is Managed. 

The usual custom at the factories is to re- 
ceive the milk and make the cheese twice a 
day; and it is desirable to have the milk 
brought from a distance not greater than three 
or three and a half miles. hen received at 
the factory the milk is weighed and credited to 
the sender of it; strained into the vats, cooled, 
heated, and made into cheese, when the whey 
is drawn off to be fed to swine on the premises 
or at the dairymen’s homes, and the room and 
utensils are cleaned and everything is made 
ready for the next cheese making process, 
whether it be in the morning or in the evening, 
but in some faetories the cheese is made only 
once a day. The cost of making cheese at the 
factories is usually from one and a half to two 
cents a pound; and the cheese sells in the mar- 
ket for enough more than other cheese to pay 
this cost of manufacturing. During the past 
season, factory cheese has sold for 134 to 15 
cents a pound; while common cheese has been 
selling for 104 to 134 centsa pound. Occa- 
sionally a private dairyman, who has gota high 
reputation in the market for his cheese, gets a 
higher price for it; but these are the prices 
generally obtained this year for factory and 
common cheese. Thus, after these years of 
experience and observation as to the working 
of cheese factories in this State, they are re- 
garded as a success. Not that every single 
factory has been a success, for we know of two 
or three that have not been completely success- 
ful; but their ill-success is understood to be 
due to some mismanagement in their working, 
and not to the system of the chcese factory it- 
self. 





Popularity of the System. 

At the present time, more than half the 
cheese made in this county, is made in the 
cheese factories; and this fact shows how suc- 
cessful they are. In most of the towns of this 
county the To. interest is a great and im- 
portant interest. In the town of Richmond, 
which is only four anda half miles square, 
they make two hundred tons of cheese a year. 
And this interest has grown up mainly, since 
1830. Then Mr. Mason’s farm kept fifty cows; 
now one hundred and twenty-five. He an 
most of the farmers in this part of the county 
are enthusiastic in their calling, and they make 
it pay. They know that money is to be mede 
by farming, and they make it. They are con- 
tinually inquiring into the best methods of 
farming, the adaptation of soils to crops, the 
value of manures, the use of machinery, the 
breeds of cattle best adapted to certain pur- 
poses, butter making or cheese making, the 
use of green corn when the feed in the pastures 
begins to fail in the summer, and roots in win- 
ter; and by thorough cultivation they have 
made their farms wonderfully productive, and 
saleable—as at least one of the editors of the 
Farmer knows—at prices that would seem fab- 
ulous to many of the residents of Maine. In 
this valley of the Champlain, between the 
mountains and the lake, there isan extent of 
land fifty or sixty miles long, running through 
this and the adjoining counties, where land 
sells for farming purposes ata higher price 
than anywhere else that we know of in New 
England, outside of the immediate vicinity of 
the large cities; and tien buy these farms at 
these high prices, fifty, seventy, or a hundred 
dollars an acre, pay for them, and get rich by 
farming. Here in this part of Vermont, the 
climate, the water, and the richness of the 
grass, everything is favorable to the dairying 
interest, so that this is one of “~ best, if not 
the very best dairying region on the continent; 
but omnes see why in many parts of Maine, 
you have not almost as a climate, — 
nearly as water, an grass, it it is 
not outs age as tbat which grows here, so 
that, with your equal, if not greater nearness 
to the markets, your dairying interests might 
easily be made second only to those of this part 
of Vermont. 

"Cheese Factories in Maine. 





Loring the last ten I have lived in this 
pert of Vermont, but the fact that Maine is my 
develop- 


native State has made me watch the 


Improved, Patented 


soe 





‘during the last few months, have inclined me 
to make these statements concerning the work- 
ing of the cheese factories here in this great 
cheese-producing county of Vermont; and if 
what I have written shall be of any benefit to 
any of your farmers, or if it shall lead any of 
them to seek for information on this subject 
from those who are competent to give it, my 
object will be gained. H. & Estes. 
Jerico, Chittenden County, Vt. 
ee te 
For the Maine Farmer, 
Sheep Husbandry. = 
Shall it be Revived in Mainet 


I say, shall it be revived, for it is a fact well 
known that the business of sheep raising in 
Maine has greatly fallen off during the past 
eight years, and the present production of wool 
and mutton bears no comparison with that of 
the years 1862 and ’64. To be sure the war 
and its exorbitant demand for woolens was the 
direct cause ot the excitement and the interest 
in sheep husbandry then felt, but there was no 
reason why the relapse should be so complete 
and the falling off so great and continual as is 
the case in our State. 

Eight and ten years ago nothing but sheep 
talk was to be heard among the farmers on 
every side. Fine wools and coarse wools; mut- 
ton and fleece; native and blooded; Merino and 
Cotswold, were the texts for farm sermons, and 
blooded rams held their heads high in the scale 
of observation. . Big prices were paid, and big- 
ger ones reported, for ‘‘Gold Drops,’’ ‘‘Sweep- 
stakes,’’ &c.,and huge fleeces of wool were 
the rule rather than the exception. Now who 
talks sheep, and if one does say a good word 
for them he hardly finds a listener. The flocks 
have dwindled, the lambs are few, and the old 
patriarchal rams, with pendent, ringed horns, 
or smooth heads, as the case may be, are kept 
in some out of the way corner of the barn or 
have long since formed a component part of the 
manure heap, instead of figuring in illustra- 
tions in agricultural publications, and being 
considered the pride and pets of the farm.— 
And none so poor to do them reverence. 

I don’t believe this is the right condition of 
things as regards this prominent branch of 
husbandry. I fear we are neglecting sheep 
raising to our own loss. Of course I do not 
expect another sheep fever and excitement sim- 
ilar to that of ten years ago, but a health 
feeling on the subject which will double, and 
think quadruple the number of sheep now kept 
in Maine. 

It is becoming a question whether it pays to 
pursue a mixed course of husbandry in our 
State, and already specialties are coming prom- 
inently into our system of farm operations. 
We are — corn for canning, cu- 
cumbers for pickling, and are using our milk 
in associated dairies, &c., in different sections, 
as the case may be. In some counties we are 
discussing what specialties to follow, and the 
general result of discussion and inquiry seems 
to include three prominent specialties: Asso- 
ciated Dairies, Orcharding, and Sheep Hus- 
bandry. Different sections of the State are 
adapted to one or the other of these, and they 
are all of such a nature that they result in per- 
manent improvements to the soil and the farm. 
Of these sheep husbandry is the most simple, 
and is adapted to nearly the whole State. 

The Swedes have a saying that, ‘‘The foot- 
prints of sheep turn the soil to gold,’’ and 
another eld adage refers to them as the ‘‘crea- 
tures with golden feet,”’ all of which of course 
has reference to their value as renovators of 
the soil. It is conceded that there is no meth- 
od of renovating old run-out soils and farms, 
equal to turning them out and pasturing them 
with sheep. They not only enrich the soil by 
leaving their droppings evenly spread over the 
field, but they eradicate useless and injurious 
weeds and plants, and are better than a stub- 
scythe anda summer fallow. They are tie 
least dainty of the herbivorous domestic ani- 
mals, and thus eat off many plants which other 
animals refuse to touch. Nothing seems to 
come amiss, and their digestion is so complete 
that seeds taken into their stomachs lose their 
germinating power. That pest of our mowing 
fields and cultivated fields—ox-eye daisy or 
whiteweed, can be entirely eradicated by 
turing the field with sheep. Sheep manure is 
richer than that of either the horse or cow, and 
next to hogand henmanure. Forty pounds of 
sheep manure is equal in richness to 100 lbs. 
of common farm-yard manure. 

It is said that wherever a cow is pastured a 
sheep additional can be sustained, and bea 
positive benefit to the soil because of the worth- 
less plants they will eat, and the mapure they 
leave on the soil. 

Among the good reasons to be given favor- 
ing sheep husbandry, are: Ist. Their value as 
renovators and reclaimers of worn-out, r in-out 
and exhausted soils, which I Have referred to 
above; 2d, they eradicate weeds, briars and in- 
jarious plants from mowing fields, thus — 
as agricultural scavengers; 3d, the labor o 
taking care of them is but comparatively small; 
4th, they pay as good or better per cent. on 
the money invested in them than any other 
kind of farm stock. 

Another point: There are thousands of acres 
of land in Maine, generally hilly and rocky, 
which is of no other value then for forest cul- 
ture and the pasturage of sheep, and what they 
there obtain is just so much clear gain. These 
are the natural sheep-walks of down east, and 
th> woolly tribe naturally prefer them to the 





d lowlands. 


As to breeds, or the best breeds, it is not 
such a delicate question to discuss as it was in 
the days of the sheep fever, when, be your 
voice for fine or coarse wool you was sure to 
tread on somebody’s toes. Of course the ob- 
ject is to get the most possible returns from 
the sheep. These returns must come by wa: 
of wool, lambs or mutton, and it is reasonable 
to say that the kind ot sheep uniting the qual- 
ities n to produce the best of each or 
all is the best. Oan such be found? 

There are many flocks of so-called ‘‘natives,”’ 
which cannot be improved upon. But these 
are generally the result of judicious care, selec- 
tion and breeding for years, and the admixture 
of nota little of some kind of thoroughbred 
blood. Full blood rams of various have 
been scattered all over the State, and there is 
probably not a flock in Maine but has a tinge 
of ‘*blue blood.’’ The Merinos and the Cots- 
wolds may be considered the extremes, and the 
South Downs a medium. The Merinos are 
hardy, and decidedly homely, but their fleece 
is heavy, and wool very fine and nice, com- 
manding the highest price. They are not fit 
for mutton, being small of carcass, and many 
breeders say they are very poor nurses. On 
the contrary the Cotswolds are large ied, 
and produce the longest and coarsest kind of 


principal qualities of these two. They are 
quite ly, furnish mutton of a superior fla- 
vor, and fair <r They bay a well 
on poor pastures, but re ing. 
Their 1 [= are comparatively Cede Daits 
heavy, and they early attain maturity and are 


lific. 
"Belfast, 1872. 


Sowxrser Pia. I killed » pig cight months 
and eleven days old that weighed 350 pounds 








when dressed. W; 
haute i 


wool. The South Down combines some of the | i 


Notes from the Farm,--No. 7. 


History of the Baldwin. 

The Baldwin apple originated in the State of 
Massachusetts. The particular location or 
town is not certainly known, but it was a seed- 
ling raised by Mr. Baldwin in an old sheep 
pasture. The apple is said to have been a 
splendid one, even in its native or uncultivated 
state, and the tree bore such heavy crops that 
it had to be propped up for years. . 

Several months ago, a short article appeared 
in the Boston Journal, written by a lady, who 
professed to be well acquainted with the Bald- 
win apple, and the dwin family. She had 
resided with the family for months; and I am 
pretty positive she said they lived in the town 
of Baldwin, Maine. If so,she was either mis- 
taken or there was a blunder in printing. How- 
ever that may be—and it matters not—she 
spoke particularly of the apple as large of size, 
and excellent in quality, growing to greater 
perfection in its native haunts than it ever has 
in any locality to which it has been transported. 

Downing speaks of it as a Massachusetts a 

le, very popular, and raised largely for the 
ton market. In New York the fruit is 
somewhat different in appearance, and not so 
valuable for market. In Lowa it is considered 
a late fall apple. 

Ever since its introduction into this State, it 
has been growing in popular favor, taking the 
lead for years, asa caleabie winter variety. 
Scions from the original Baldwin tree were 
brought into this State more than sixty years 
ago, by Capt. Thomas Coolidge, a son-in-law 
of Mr. Baldwin. He is well remembered by 
many old residents of Hallowell, as he resided 
for a while in this State, and boarded a part of 
the time at the Hallowell House, and fora 
short time in this neighborhood, at the house 
of Mr. Frank Wingate. Iam informed that 
these same scions were the first ever introduced 
into this State, a part of which were given to 
Mr. Joseph Wingate, a grandfather of Mr. 
Henry Wingate, now living at Hallowell, who 
then owned and occapied the old Wingate 
farm, but which is now owned and cssupiel t by 
Mr. Martin A. Gilman, and a part were given 
to Major Carr. 

The tree which had the honor to receive the 
first scions of the Baldwin in this State, is now 
standing on the farm of Mr. M. A. Gilman, 
though of course very old, and in a dilapidated 
condition. Major Carr was the first to set 
scions in this place, I think, and there are now 
several old standard Baldwin trees, which I 
venture to say are more than sixty, if not more 
than seventy years old. Mind you, Ido not 
state the exact age of these trees, lesi I hear a 
terrible buzzing about my ears, and some ene 
trip me up with the bold assertion that they 
have old standard Baldwin trees on their place, 
which are eighty, ninety, or even one hundred 
years old. But thisI know, that when we 
moved on to this place, twenty-six years ago, 
there were then large and thrifty Baldwin 
trees, from which we have gathered and put up 
seven and eight barrels to a tree, of as nice ap- 
~ as ever grew. And inall these years we 

ave never failed to have some Baldwins, some- 
times running as high as seventy ~ barrels first 
quality in one year. Some of our trees, or 
parts of trees will bear this year, and some 
next, and thus we have them right along. In 
only one season do I recollect of Baldwin trees 
suffering from the severity of the weather, in 
1857, and those were old trees, which had been 
fted into Baldwins, and the young new 
imbs were tender. Very many trees were 
either killed outright or suffered so badly that 
they gradually died, but old standards suffered 
but very little, in fact, we have hundreds of 
Baldwin apple trees, which have stood the test 
of our severest winters as wellasany. Again 
there are thousands upon thousands of nice 
Baldwin trees in this State, which, I venture 
to say, are as hardy, or nearly so as any other 
variety. And there are thousands of barrels of 
this deservedly popular fruit shipped from this 
State in years when apples are plenty. So 
toe, the demand for Maine Baldwins is on the 
increase, each succeeding year bringing some 
new customer to our doors. Now how do all 
these statements with the assertion in 
Thomas’ Fruit Book, that the Baldwin will 
not flourish so far north as Maine, because the 
tree and the fruit are too tender? It may be 
that Mr. Thomas iseight, but somehow I can- 
not help thinking that there is some mistake 
about it. 

In an article in the Farwer March 30th, 
1872, W. G. says: ‘The Baldwin in Massa- 
chasetts and in some parts of the West, isa 
pretty fair second-rate apple; but in Maine 
north of York eounty, if we will consider facts, 
we must admit that the reputation of the fruit, 
like that of many great men, so called, is a 
deep delusion.”” No sir, I donot admit an 
sueh thing, nor will the facts, if well consid- 
ered, sustain the assertion. The facts are 
these: The Baldwin is a first-class apple, it is 
raised in Maine in great abundance, and no 
other variety, as yet, takes the precedence. 
Still I hope there may be other and better va- 
rieties introduced. W.P.A. 

Hallowell, 


Nors. We hope this interesting article will 
bring out other facts in the history of the Bald- 
win apple. ; 

. For the Maine Farmer, 
A few Farm Notes, 


Fall Plowing, 

Much has been said, and something written, 
on the advantages of fall plowing; but we think 
not half has been written that should be. We 
can remember when, more than fifty years ago, 
farmers used to plow somewhat in the fall, but 
not from a conviction of its superior advan 
beyond spring plowing, but just because it 
came handy. Now T°: the best farmers 
would not dispense with it on any account, 
especially on land to put in wheat in the 
spring. 











Application of Manure, 

We think manure much more effective a 
a in the fall, but it should not be put in 
eaps. An article signed T., in the Farmer of 
November 234, is in accordance with our expe- 

rienco for many years. 
Apples for Stock. 

How strange that many sensible farmers will 
continue to hold the idea that apples are not 
for stock, and that some even consider 
m detrimental. We do not believe with 


fed nearly one-half bushel per cow, per day. 
Result, our cows have held their mi to 
this time much better than we ever knew ‘thems 


ever had them at this season of the year. Farm- 
ers, as & class, are slow to learn new =. 


discovery of the value of as a fertilizer 
in agriculture, that it to be used by 
farmers. But manyare ing, though slow- 
ly, to use apples for stock. I know of some 
who have not verified the old adage 

™ phcuarasaran™ 


ho, after losing 
was reconciled, answered, ‘‘Mine Got, she 
te be.” Sag ts tate convinced of 





to before, and are in better condition than we | *°4 


For the Maine Farmer. 
Note from New York. 


My brother on a visit here from your State, 
has decided to send for your paper, as he thinks 
i per that he knows of, and 
he is about as anxious to see it as he is to see 
one of his family. And being a former resi- 
dent of your State, and knowing how the down 





have concluded to write a little now and then, 


west county of the once great State of New 
York; but so many larger sisters have been re- 
ceived into the 


stream, is rightly named, for the water is very 


_|clear, but when it dries up it leaves a white 
~| substance on its bed. This county is well sup- 


~ with good water, and is a very good place 
or a Maine boy to live who wishes for nothing 
stronger to drink. But this part’of the coun- 
try is so level that water power is wanting. 
Farming is the prevailing business, and the 
ple are very industrious, consequently there 
is but little crime or aristocratic feeling mani- 
fested, and compared with other places there 
is but little tobacco or intoxicating drinks used 
here. We have schools and good relig- 
ious privileges. Atanother time I will inform 
the Maine boys how the farming is done here, 
with the results. N. Youna. 
Ellington, Chautauqua Co., N. Y. 


p “For the Maine Farmer. 
Agricultural Intelligence. 





Meteorological Observations. 

An abstract of the Meteorological Observa- 
tions taken at the State College of Agriculture 
and the Mechanic Arts, for the month of No- 
vember, 1872, by Prof. M. C. Fernald. 


Latitude 44 deg. 53 min. North. 
Longitude 68 deg. 38 min. West. 
Altitude above the sea, 134 feet. 
Mean temperature for the month. 33.77 
Maximum temperature, 47.00 
Minimum temperature, 12,40 
Mean of warmest day, (12th) 44.60 
Mean of coldest day, (30th) 20.40 
Mean per centage of cloudiness, 64 
Amount of rain in gauge, 7.055 in. 
Amount of snow, 10.00 in. 
Direction and force of winds:—N. W. & W., .29; 
8. W. &&., .25; 8. E. & E.,.20; N. E. & N., .26 
Mean height of barometer in inches, 29.778. 
Maximum . ” = 30.252. 
Minimum = a 28.712. 
Mean force of vapor sufficient to sus- 
tain a column of mercury in height, 163 
Mean humidity of the atmosphere, 83 


The Weather during November. 


A meteorological record of the weather, &c., 
for the month of November, 1872: 


Sunrise. 1 P. M. Sunset. Mean. 


Mean of month, 294 41% 353 B54 
Maximum, 46 50 50 49 Nov. 7. 
Minimum, 10 25 21 22 Nov. 30. 


Nine days north and northeast wind during 
the month; two days east and southeast; seven 
days south and southwest; twelve days west 
and northwest—prevailing wind west. Mean 
warmest day, 7th, 49 deg.; mean coldest, 30th, 
22 deg. Mean of Nov. Ee 18 years, 36 deg.; 
so the past Nov. was ¢ deg., colder than the 
average. Mean ot Nov. 1871, 314 deg—1872, 
334, or nearly 4 degrees warmer than last year. 
4 = for the — 10 inches. 

onth very nearly the ave tem ture; 
7th, heavy sie a. Night of the 22d, 6 
inches of snow fell—first of the season. More 
pleasant weather during November, than any 
month during the season. J. F. Buaxs. 

Winterport, Dec. 2d, 1872. 

Enquiry. 

Can some one of the numerous readers of 
the Faruer inform me either by letter or through 
the Faruer, where the castings for Doe’s No. 
6 Plough, Chase’s Pattern,can befound. This 
would confer a great favor on a subscriber. 

Boothbay. J.T. Buarn. 


Large Oat Crop. 

Below I will give you a statement of - | oat 
crop, and if any one this side of Aroostook can 
beat it, I should be glad to hear from them:— 
Number of acres sown, 84; amount of seed 23 
bushels; threshed 516 bushels, —e 354 
lbs., or 18,318 lbs.—making 610 3- 
or 71% bushels per acre. 

Fairfield Centre. 


Wheat in Penobscot County, 
As there is much said in your valuable pa- 
per about wheat culture the = season, I 
thought an item from Dixmont, Penobscot Co., 


. C. Burizicns. 


ready felt by the farming community. I there- 
fore report the following: There was harvested 
the past season, on the road leading from Dix- 
mont Corner, east to the town house, one and 
one-fourth miles, including seven farms (bein 
all the farms on the | four hundred an 
sixty bushels, averaging 65 5-7 bushels to the 
farm. [Good.—Eb. A Supscriper. 
Dixmont. 


The “Barrel’”’ for Big Pigs. 

One of my neighbors, Mr. Andrew R. Gross 
of this town, slaughtered a pig one day last 
week, eight months old that weighed when 
dressed 364 pounds. He thinks this very hard 
to beat this year. 8. 

Waldoboro’, Dec. 3d. 


I thought I would send you the weight of 


my pig that I raised, and killed the inst. 
He was eight months and one day old ,and 
Weighed 383 pounds. Ina GaRpNzEr. 


Dizxmont. 


Patrons of Husbandry. 


The advantages of this organization for bus- 
iness purposes, are well set forth in a letter 
from the President of the Champaign County 
(Tll.) Farmer’s Association, which appears in 
the Prairie Farmer of Dec. 7th. He says: 

‘*We are trying to use the united strength 
of the Association to make contracts and leave 
each member to do his own business. Thus, 
say ina membership of 100, we own 1,000 
hogs; a committee is appointed who make sale 
of the hogs, of course at an advance of 25 to 
50 cents per 100 pounds, on account of the 
size of the lot, and agree on a certain da 


orth 








| when they will be received. Upon that yx 


each man drives in his own hogs, has them 
weighed, receives his own money, and of course 
is satisfied; and the purchaser can afford to 

y the advance because he receives such a 
ah number of hogs without any trouble. 


Our arrangement for the sale of grain is this : 


tages | We have a general shipper, who does all the 


shipping at 4 cent per bushel, or pays each 
man within 4 cent per bushel of what his 
-~ is worth in either Boston, New York or 
Toledo on the day his’ grain is offered for sale, 
less the rtation, putting the grain in 
the market that the seller may choose. Our 
association has been very fortunate in —— 
a rate of freight via. the Toledo, Wal 

& Western R.R. We contracted, last " 
with Dunlap & Son for nursery stock, at w 

sale rates, and each member upon presentation 
of his certificate of membership, gets his sup- 
ply at wholesale rates, in or small quan- 
tities, and makes his own ion, pa, 
own bills, and of course is, or ought to be, sat- 





Circular to Short-horn Breeders. 
Having deferred the time for closing re- 
ception of i for this volume the 
eon et t alaber of breeders, until the ad- 

at 


urnment of the Short-horn Ognvention 
ianapolis, and that Convention unanimous- 
i ex a wish that I should 
An rity of the breeders during the last 


been so often stated in my ciroulars 
that it is new to Write 
names , and give the sex of every pedi- 





east boys feel about news from other places, I — 
for you r. 
This place is on Cleat Creek, in the south- | Paaes 


ily, that she has beeome | ls 
comparatively small. This small, very rapid |)” 


bushels, for this 


might contribute somewhat to the interest al- | &° 
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I was about to o al o, regarding 
home demigod eee wes to be in 
points of honor; but, on sober ‘ 
that [actas healing medium to 
her mind, and the boiler. | immediately 
for the latter, also rags, pointed stick, and 
sene, and, pouring in plentifully of the oil, 
vigorous rubbi enabled me to prosent it as 
as Dew. 
Winter Reading for the Heusehold. 


: 
fat 


The long winter ¢ are our delight now. 
t wonder‘how many faihers sod. mothers avs 
lanned some good regular reading. am fear- 
ul that parents are too neg im this respect. 
There is so much cheap literatare—an A too eee, 
much of it—that no one is justified wing 
their children to judge im this matter. How often 


: 
Es 
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we read now of some 
do they get such ideas of manliness, 
the — at. dime novele—read often ee 4 
because of nothing better, and very often : 
resence of parents, without @ dissenting voice 

The sins of ommission will be as henry upon, ae 08 
the sins of commission. Th well the 
motives that prompt this neglect or indifference ; 
for, with Him as our jetes. who } 
dren, and urged so often their dine Sk Oe 
we may listen to a sentence 

summed up from His life-book—for marring #0 


’ | for instance. A few dosen eggs, ® brace of ducks, 


odity will this 
or ® small part of some commodity doe 


Christmas Festivities, Pe 

Christmps is close upon us. Remember 
children. "Ae borne of one thought come back 
memories of father and mother, relatives and 
friends, diminutive cakes and pies, and the jolliest 


ok ~¥ ther ne it ‘The. happy 
closer e y cele 

hours oak in making some Iittle surprise, ren- 
ders it worthy of remembrance. But-more than 
all this, as the yl ey Se —e 
gifts to man—the King of Judea,— ; 
small hearts make merry, and let fires be kindled 


on the best heosths a, aad bells ring out the Christ- 
mas chime, an earts p : 

’ willto man.” A Merry Christmas 
and many of them to all my readers! 

Now let me give you my recipes for 

Christmas Pudding. 

Goop.—One cup of molasses, 1 of suet, 1 of 
raisins, 14 of milk, 4o0f flour, one teas of 
saleratus, 2 of spice; salt, Steam three hours. 

Berrer.—Ore cup sweet milk, 1 of sour milk, 1 
of Indian meal, 2 of flour, 1 of raisins, 1 of our- 
rants, 1 of chopped suet or salt pork, 1 of molass- 
es, 1 teaspoonful soda. Spice to taste. 
three honrs. 


teas) cinnamon; salt to relish. Have 
miik nicely warmed, and pour over the bread. Let 
it set all night, and im the morning sweeten and 


fill the pan into one inch. two aad one-half 
hours. 8. D. B 
> eE——— 
For the Woman’s Department, 


Thoughts for the Season. 


“Woman’s Work is Never Dene,’’ 


ything for this column. And now that 
bu passed and winter has 


tion; but not so with their wives, or a greater part 
of them, at least, as far as observations and 


to perform, and 
, new garments, the re- 
pairing of old, and the knitting of socks and mit- 
tens to keep the family comfortable through the 
cold winter. Solthink the old saying is pretty 


Rules for Good Health. 


I know of no other way for those who are not 
lucky enough to have help of their own, but to 
make the best of it. Let us try and not over-work 


and racking oid 

Nine o’clock is as late as any one ought to sit up, 
or as they can, without injury to the health, though 
I frequently sit up until ten, and i 


cessary sewing. Many mothers do a great deal of 
it, ing their own and their children 
think they must follow pride and fashion, at 

health and comfort, but with this I have 


Personal Gossip. 
I am no less interested than ever in this 
ment, and missed it very much when it was 
for two or three weeks this fall. We have 
anything about woman’s 


i 


ri 

F 

Ee 
25 


leave that su’ for the legislature. The mem- 
bers will want something to quarrel over, and it 

ht as well be that as any thing; though we have 
ment, both for and pn a FTF ne 
men wrote them; but I believe a man ventured to 
write one piece on that subject, for this column, 
thereb: down the wrath of some of the fair 
sex. ee, I will my rambi- 
ing ts to a close, by wishing « New 
Year to the Editors ~+ the Of the 
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to raisins before putting them into 

pits, ales or puddings Soaking them is not suf- 

hs at Sains Se aes Soe quan- 

closed dish, and allowing the ent f time 

a ele bode wslen. Minden 

paid eee ee most 
Head 
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meat drops soft. 
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whieh is 
Where and of are, 
that can us 
hast plumed thy wings 


beneath sunny 


Ana thy h 
And thou hast rested. riole 

lie, ; 
And by + 4 = ; 
That bows its head when are heard 
set Uiecs whee Cunis Seat the Sewers have atizred. 
Can ye tell aught ef that fair land of dreams? 
Wi strange beauty pass from earth a . 
The ‘eye grows dark and te yy 
Anda silence steals o'er mortal clay; 
And in the shadowy ntists that hang between, 
Our soul aud them, they pass to the unseen. 
From the full depths of our unmens soul,— 
From the full tear-cups eyes,— 
From the p arief powena he t trol 
From hours of prayer and nights of aleepless bed, 
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That makes our glory and our yy 

And prompts us still to breathe the eternal sigh? 
Is thy bright world beyond the Starry Main? 
And there shall all the loved and lovely meet again? 


Gygent fot thy gold and purple wings for flight, 
low v winds are murmuring by, 
And Nature droops toward her sad ““Good- ti? 
And whispers, *’Tis a solemn thing to die, 
the Soul go drifting o’er the stranger Sea 
Of Heaven’s far reaching, dread immensity |” 


With blinded eyes and through our burning 
We see not clearly where the pee 8 be, 
And though we tremble not with earthly fears, 
Tis a long way across that distant Sea, 
And over the booming deeps no voices come 

Of lost and loved, to hail us to our home. 


We call, but O, they aaswer not again, 

The bills and caves return us our own voice; 
And only then with Echo’s sad refi 

That hath no tone t)» make the heart rejoice. 
Breath us an answer! Where,.O where are they? 
Or give us wings like thine to fly away. 

Augusta, Me,, Dec, 4, 1872 


*Bulbul is the Persian name for the Nightingale. 


Our Story Teller. 
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TWO GREAT RASCALS. 


BY AN EX-DETECTIVE. 








S 
Many years ago, Alexandria was a refuge for 
half the runaway swindlers, robbers and assas- 
sins of Europe. It was in fact the sink of all 
the rascality of the eastern and western worlds. 
Among t ues who had made t the 
land of their ption, two scou espec- 
ially attracted my attention. These persons, 
(the one of ig wry the other of French ex- 
traction), were both gentlemen in appearance 
and conversation—chevaliers d’indastrie by 
trade. The former, James Vauler, was a con- 
verted Prussian Jew; the latter, M. Ernst, had 
lived several vears in Paris, and claimed French 
protection. What the prefect of police in Par- 
. —— - — two worthy men I never 
eard; but I strongly suspect that a change of 
climate had become Mom mea for their health. 
It soon became certain to me that they had ta- 
ken high degrees in the blackleg schools ot 
Paris, Berlin and Vienna. Vauler was a pink- 
and-white man, witha glossy, black, scented 
whiskers, and , dark eyes, full of a smil- 
ing and false ess; Ernst, a sallow little 
man, had a keen, sharp glance, and a smart, 
alert, business-like manner. They were both 
t talkers, and sang in a fervid, semi-operat- 

ic way. 

Ther arrived from Paris via Marseilles. The 
first glitter of their diamond rings secured 
them credit, and produced a impression 
that commercial magnates of enormous wealth 
and immaculate honesty had arrived to give a 
new impetusto the trade of Alexandria. SThey 
got invited to one or two places, their shallow 
accom ts, and the fluency with which 
they spoke French and Italian, soon making 
them the talk of all the marriageable young 
ladies in the town; and many a cap was set for 
them. In a month, Mr. Vauler was courting 
at the same time at least half a dozen of the 
daughters of the richest merchants of the 

. The rascals were daring in their plans. 

e small sum they had with them they 
ited for a few days, by turns, in every of 
Alexandria. So on the stage a few ‘supers’ 
march round and round, _— and reappear, 
and pass fora large and t innumerable 
army. They began bya few real purchases, 
which they paid for in ready cash, in order to 
spread a belief that all their transactions were 
to be bona fide and prompt. Five or six con- 
federates, several of whom resided in Paris, 
sent them constantly very orders never to 
be executed, and sham notes for payment drawn 
on other confederates. They then received 
from Marseilles, with much solemnity, several 
boxes of old iron, which they pretended to be 

ie and on which they paid the usual freight. 

They also showed every one sham invoices 
Paris, Vienna and o places; and 
largely of their extensive transactions in Man- 
chester, ~~ + and Paris In this way 
they te of various consignments of whis- 
key, dy and beer, ordered by their Euro- 
conf tes, and gave them away to the 

iends who visited their offices. 

Their suites of rooms, in a house fit for a 
palace, were h with silk and damask, and 
the — 0 a the most rich and vel- 
vety of carpets. were showy oil-paint- 
ings on the walls, and singi birds b oe 


tervals of on Send Vauler played brilliant 
reminiscences of Rossini on a one-hundred- 


cial transaction and a cham lunch. Ina 
word, three ates to secure to these 
dashing swindlers reputation, not only of 
being the most elegant a i of the 
—— men of Alexandria, but also of 
be wealthiest men in all " 
success was complete; and, seeing the impres- 


from 

to everybody in their own 

way of business, to see who | Pooh execute 

them » and to prove the bona fide na- 
ture of transactions. The 
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ir their own half-pleasant, half-con 

way. If it was powsible to rise higher fe poly 
lic » Messrs. Vauler and Ernest, the fas- 
cinating millionaires, did so rise when ; 
one day started « bank, in which the poor 
Alexendria might deposit their 
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ne Farmer: An Agri 
Historical Memoranda. 
—  — . 
For the Maine Farmer. 
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associated settlers purchased of the Pl 
ascertained 


land did not fall within the limits of the 
Kennebec Patent, and the Mass. General Court 
granted to the settlers the 
settled on the easy terms 


“I, J. North do 
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Pestify that in October, 1779 
urn anda number of other 
to be associated for the pur- 


.| contract between the Plymouth 

said associates. That I surveyed 
of said associates and 
fronting lots, &c., in April, 1780. 
to| a wilderness—no_buildi for twenty 
except two Indian wigwams—I further testify 
that the survey was very 

dear and had to 
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heard was 

felt there was no time to lose, 
madmen than decent thief- 
takers. In every office we entered we felt we 
might come upon our men ; and we were ready 
. ay one bureau the 
agent was counting out gold, i 
shipped; I suppose 
tered, pulling out my knife with- 
was doing; for directly 
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nsive, provisions 
carried on men’s 
Said lots as fronted by me 
were 60 poles wide and 14 miles long. 
second lot was reserved for the Plymouth pro- 
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backs miles. 
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ves 


) JIN 
May 29th, 1789, by Wm. 


This is endorsed in Lithgow’s hand writing, 
North’s Deposition.”’ 

was the commencement of the 
Some of the Hallowell 
settlers early removed there. Ephraim Cowen 
and Ephraim Butterfield, who were both from 
Barnstable, Mass., settled, the former on the 
State House lot in 1763, and the latter on the 
lot adjoining on the south, atabout the same 
Cowen removed with his son David B., 
ton in 1788; and Butterfield with 
m to the sameplace. Moses and 
Seth Greeley, who settled on the Arsenal lot, 
ington in 1783. Samuel Bul- 
len, Supply Belcher, John Church, and others, 
lowell, early removed to Farming- 
, where they were for many yam _ 
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without giving me any answer, 
from his stool, beskew passage through 
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uin. He took me for a murderer, come 
him and seize his money. 
p of mad behind his own house broke his 
fall, and saved his neck. 
ed his clothes and returned, he found the 
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town of Farmington. 
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When he had ¢ . 





The Old South Church. 


Apart from the homes of its wor 
surrounded by massive blocks devo 
and manufacture, still stands one of the quaint- | area 
houses in America, the Old South 

he Old South Society was the third 
tional Socicty in Boston, and was or- 
uence of a curious 
irst Church. The 
urch building of this society erected in 
years. It was of cedar, 
lleries with the pul- 
t was taken down in 
, when the present building was erected 
on the same spot, and religious services were 
held in it for the first time on the 26th of 
April, 1730, (0.8.) 
the most noted church edifice in the 
It is internally very quaint and 
Its sounding board over the pul- 
ws, its double tier 
of galleries, in fact its whole appearance, at- 
tracts the visitor’s attention, and lead him to 
enquire into its histor 


his whiskers, to 
, had been fright- 


ber who had been shavin 


nsignments ; cottons and calicoes | cheek in doi 
from Manchester, cloth from Leeds, coal 


from | stunned, with one whisker on and the other 
Newcastle—goods, indeed, from ev 


off, looking a most deplorable object. I threw 
away the rope, silenced the donkey-men and 
by insisting on his first havi 
then took him to-the Frenc 
t an order enabling me to send him 
I had bagged one; and 
arrived nearly | now I wanted the other. 

} I found him at last, still on board the steam- 
they left. While|/er. The animal was snug in bed in his cabin, 
the| reading a novel of the younger Dumas, and 


name, produced the 
him to get up and 


in 1679, in con 
y bronzes and cloc 
. Orders were in addition, distrib- | where I 
uted freely in Vienna, Berlin, Trieste, Smyrna| to the 
and Constantino 

all at the same time. 
bills would fall due the 


1669, stood for sixty 
and it had a steeple and 


They had calculated the it on the north side. 


the | with a bottle of 
of Alexandria, and paid for them with | moment I told 

for six months. These latter goods they | hand-cuffs, and 
sold to the Jews of Cairo and Alexan-|on shore with me to the Prussian consul, t 
tain and the officers—all of whum 


of whom paid in ready cash ; and in| French ca 
= realized 


ved from Europe, the firm | the violation of 


if he does not already 
igh above the entrance 
on the Washington street side of the tower 
e main facts. The Old South 
is frequently mentioned on the pages devoted 
to the history of Boston before and during the 
When the meetings of citizens be- 
came too large to be accommodated in Faneuil 
Hall, then much smaller than now, they ad- 
journed to this church. Here Joseph Warren 
stood and delivered his fearless oration on the 
anniversary of the mdssacre of March 5, 1770, 
in defiance of the threats of those in authority 
and in the presence of soldiery. Here were 
held the series of meetings that culminated in 
destruction of the detested tea. 
the British soldiers, eager to insult” those by 
whom they were so cordially hated, but whom 
held so completely in their power, occu- 
this meeting house asa riding-school and 
a place for cavalry drill. 
grog-shop in the lower gallery, which they par- 
i ed for spectators of their sport. 
eries were torn down, and 
the whole interior was strip 
The floor they covered with about two 
At this time the chureh was with- 


ursed most eloquent | mission. 
all there, the sixteen future brides glowered on hands. This quite satisfied my opponents. 
her fasci-|The engineer put away his gun, the captain 
t 2 e wine; and I returned on shore, 
r midnight, @ | handed over the thief to his consul, and deter- 
ve up tothe door of the| mined to return to Alexandria as soon as pos- 


each other, and each one exerted 
nations to fix the firm for the 
of dances. An hour or two 
quiet brougham dro 
swindlers 


test number | asked me to 


ball-room in full spin, stole away and embar On my way back from the cage in which I 
ed on board a steamer bound for Cyprus, city | had locked my two birds, I met my friend Wil- 
that | kinson, tired and dispirited: He was looking 
on sudden busi-| for me. He would not at first believe my suc- 
cess; and, when we returned to the prison, 
borrowed a lantera of a Turk to go in and look 
at my captives. He spoke to them, and was 
i in raptures, and de- 
that such a capture 
the | successfully effected. 
) y- boy one was “struck The news of the arrest had reached the city 
with the thunderbolt of amazement.” We before me; and I found the populace aware of | ly 
recurring my success, The moment we entered the har- 
e news that Vauler and Ernest had/| hor, and the name of the vessel had gone up on 
, too, with £105,000—flew like | the Rassakhan signal-staff, a vast crowd po 
-|down to welcome me. The city had never 
/ A known such a commotion since the battle of 
shook. The sixteen future fathers-in-law tore | Aboukir. Most of the people were glad; but 
cally ; the six-| some of the swindlers’ accomplices were afraid 
of the confessions they 
secrets they might disclose. 


of love and wine. The They established a 
they had quietly 
ness ; but one of their confederates, dissatisfied 
with his pay, soon betrayed their real flight. 


Il. 
sa 

The news fell on Alexandria like the news! clared 
From the viceroy to pas tor was ordained 
until 1779. In 1782 the building was thorough- 
i and put in very much its present 
t election sermon was deliv- 
ered in the Old South Church in 1711, and the 
ancient custom is still observed. As soon as 
the two branches of the Legislature have met 
and organized, the Governor was informed that 
the General Court ‘‘was ready to attend divine 
* the procession wus formed, and the 
State Government marched to this historic 
building to hear a sermon by a preacher desig- 
nated by the precedidg Legislature. The mem- 
ories of two centuries consecrated this place of 
worship, and it is not strange that it remained 
so long a barrier to the march of business, al- 
though its worshippers have crept farther 
r by year, and found homes at a dis- 
tance from its time honored walls. ~ Although 
with flames, it has strangely es- 
caped the recent conflagration. 


of Sedan on Paris. tor, and no new 


ing to Oriental meta- condition. The 


from country-house to coun 
turned 


their hair, and ye 
teen future brides right off, and when 
they “a + screamed ey, oe off 
again. women ran about the streets cry- | or not, wanted to see the two men brought in 
ing ; old Arabs almost wrenched off their top-| chains. Nota door or window, from the cus- 
re to carry them | tom-house to the 
to heaven, and shouted for their seventy years’ | oq with friends or foes of Vauler and Ernest. 
i there | The Arab rabble screamed and shouted at the 
flight, and crowded into | discomfiture of the wretches who had robbed 
the widows and orphans. The traffic of two 
miles of streets was entirely stopped as we 
The’ women from the 

wn on me rose-water and flowers; and near 
the square some fervid enthusiast tossed me a 
ld chain and a string of gold pieces. 
ht at the defeat of the impostors was 
irrepressible. The French and Prus- 
their precious subjects; 


ight make, and the 
very one, pleased 


knots, by which the t square, but was crowd- 


was no proof of the 
the house to see the piano, the oil-pictu 
birds, the musical snuff-boxes, 
home re-assured, Land the sixteen 
fathers-in-law started at once for Cairo to see 
if the firm was there. We leaped on seven- 
teen donkeys the moment we arrived at Cairo, | small 
and galloped to the house. My sixteen com-/ The de 
panions nearly fell from their donkeys when | great an 
the black servant who came to us said his mas-| sian consuls claimed 
ters a ae - atte bed Ss and the brief trial soon took place, —Ernest be- 
ust been ; i 
go, telling the men who came so'tve 
tor it, that his mastersjwere no bankr 
but some of the richest men in the world ; 
a week before they had taken champagne 
for a joke. He would not believe a word 
which the men fell to and 
bat, pavers, Seg bet 
inding the Ww 


paid his wages for tae 1 months, 
I advised him to at once seize the wine, which 
the rascals, in their hurry 
he left it for another day, some o 
believe he took my advice. 





Levi Whitman, one of the oldest lawyers in 
the State, died in Harrison on the second day 
He was born at Wellfleet, 
Mass., in 1788, graduated from Harvard Col- 
lege, studied law in the office of the late Judge 
Ezekiel Whitman at Portland, and commenced 
the practice of the law at Norway, in Oxford 
County, in 1811, where he continued to reside 
unti! he retired from practice, some eight or 
ten years since. He wasa lineal descendant of 
John Whitman, who came to this country 
in 1638, and settled in Weymouth, Mass.— 
Levi Whitman, was a descen 
generation of John Whitman. The father of 
the deceased, also named Levi, wasa Unitarian 
minister, settled in Pembroke, Mass. He 
uated from Harvard in 1679, and married 
h, daughter of Ichabod Thomas, who was 
The members of the Oxford 
bar, when Mr. Whitman came, were Peter C. 
Virgin of Rumford; Judah Dana, Samuel A. 
hen Chase and Enoch Lincoln, of 
bion K. Parris, of Paris; Hen 
Farwell and Samuel F. Brown, of Buckfield; 
Asa King, of Hebron, and Edward Andrews, of 
Waterford. Mr. Whitman was a member of 
the general court in 1813-15. He was County 
Attorney eighteen consecutive years, and it is 
said that he never had an indictment quashed 
or judgment stayed in consequence of a defec- 
He was a good lawyer, never 
as an advocate, 
position as a safe and 
dent counsellor, honest and faithful in all 
wyer and as a man, he had 
through all his long life the entire confidence 
of the whole community in which he moved. 
As showing the confidence of the people in his 
g2pacity and integrity, it may be safely stated, 
that more cases were submitted 
referee than to any other man who has ever 
lived in the County. Clients, Counsel and the 


public placed entire 
After havi 


of October last. 


sentenced to eighteen months, and Vauler 
ears’ imprisonment. They, however, 
money; and they brought such influ- 
bear, that in a few months, somehow 
or other, the imprisonment was commuted to 
i t.—Cassell’s Magazine. 

of the matter ; upon 
beat him severely ; 
not convinced him. 





Good Society. 
A STRANGE VIEW OF IT. 


t of the Boston Post 
ington, D. C., says: 
Y 00k | And yet there is nothing more tame and ut- 
After four days of incredulity, it began to/ terly inane—destitute of all human interest— 
be pretty certain that the men were swindlers, | than “ 
talked | and had really fled. Even the sixteen future | the fashionable watering 
fathers-in-law began reluctantly to allow this; | nominally in the pursuit of pleasure it scorns 
angry dupes now} the object in view. It is too aristocratic to 
was, what plan to adopt to arrest the rogues, | dance, to laugh, to talk with animation. It 
under out of them. In their| drives, it eats, it watches others dancing or 
t fools came in a crowd to | enjoy 
- Iwas then a commission merchant in| ing 
Alexandria ; but I had been rather an active| people in the world these immensely rich 
chief inspector of police in the town, and I had| members of good 
in my time brought to justice more 
rogues than even such men as Vauler or 


had forgotten. If 


Look at good society at 
places, and see how 


and the question among the 


ves, and despises them for be- 
capable of underbred excitement. 


society are the most to be 
pitied. They have no human interest what- 
ever. The moderately rich have one object in 
hankful office ; and I would have /| life, to-wit: The desire to ap 
rather refused the Jews, and those fooled ras-| they really are; but those who 
cals, the sixteen fathers-in-law, but I was sor-| nothi 
Arabs who had lost their hard-| and laces. 
; and I felt no mercy to such | ially the first, become to their owners. They 
heats. I yielded to the pro-| must be eternally kept about the perso 

I derided ‘| An owner of diamonds to the amoun 


tive indictment. 
claiming to be distinguish 
but standing in a h 
to do but to take care of their diamonds 
And what a care, these, esrec- 


mean and cruel 
cession demanding 
and told them the had 


, its cutting and se 
= petual reminder that 
The could not re-| tive of a fortune am here ; wherefore, cease to 
; 801} feel my pricks if you dare.” The bracelets, 
promised to do what I could. The Jews and/ when they must not be shown, are clasped on 
Their | the sixteen fathers-in-law overwhelmed me /| the arms under the sleeves, and the brooches, 
with communications of their losses; one 
blamed the others for having introduced the} muslin bag de 
rascals, and declared that they were responsi-| heavy care, is 
ble ere on earth has our literary sister been ? 


goading the flesh 
“I, the representa- confidence in him. 
practiced law for more than 
he went to live with his only 


. Whitman of Harrison, where 





and head ornaments are in a 


ndants, ri 
ey gs = from the waist. 


Newspapers, 


The first newspaper in England was estab- 
ne in France 

was the Gazette de ] 
The first Dutch paper, which is still continued 
under the name of the Haarlem Courant, was 
first published in 1656. It was then called 
eeklyoke Courrnie van Europa and con- 
tained two small folio pages of news. 
first Russian newspaper was published in 1703. 
took part personally 
in correcting proofs, 
sheets still in existence in 
which are marks and alterations in his own 
hand. There are Stwo complete copies of the 
first year’s edition of this 
rial Library at{St. Petersburg. The first Amer- 
ton Newsletter, 
1704. It was a half sheet of 
, two columns on 


ublished in America 
azette, the first num- 
to | ber of which was issued at Portsmouth, where 


> © ee 
The Preparation of Tea. 


The definite effects sought from tea-drinking 
over and above the mere comfort given 
hot liquid are produced by two ingredien 
alkaloid theine and the aromatic 


Peter the Great not 


had not been chief inspectors for noth- 
in its composition, but 


mea monster roll of all the 
thieves in Alexandria. t Paes 
very places to the leaf,—the 
policeman | matter.’ The latter is what is chief 
or dishon- | hy the refined connoisseur of tea ; 

she) makes tea by po 


never removed a 


le |: 
I instantly feat, 
worst Tas | ance of leaf, 
rejecting in this manner tea | paper twelve inches by e 
is, no doubt, not only a leasant 

, Lah theaclctive 5 bee conte 
tely, so far from being cheap, it is a cost- 
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- | 23d and New York, Sept. 27th. 


An Industrious Old Lady. 


Miss Sarah Sawyer, ® Quaker lady died 
cently at Newbury, Mass 
oldest in town 


in the main the accumulation of her own indus- 
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in her 95th 
left a good entete, 


e855 


, one hundred pair of hose, one hun- 
gloves, with pillow-cases, 




















Annie dear, the darling witeh— 
See how innocent she looks— 


“No, no—” papa cries in vain: 
Down the dainty volumes com 
Pafa, here you are no king, 
T am queen in baby-dom. 


Stately Johnson lies in grief 
Under laughing Teabelais: 

Emerson is flat for once; 
Heine’s thumbing Thackeray. 


Whittier, O poet rare! 
Thou hast many pages less; 
But if all were gone but one, 
That would hold and charm or bless. 


Baby with the double crown, 
And the laughter-haunt@l eyes, 

Papa’s sanctum, volume-strewn, 
Is to thee a P: 


I forgiye thee when I feel 

Breath and ie upon me pressed, 
Sweet as any allen air, 

Blown from harbors of the blest. 


**Papa,” something whispers me, 
‘Better every laden shelf 

Emptied by her baby bands 
Than the house all to thyself.” 














The Wonderful Glass Eye. 


much interested to see. 


for ?”’ I think I hear you all ask. 


a glass eye; and it is used to see with. 


‘«But how can anybody see with a glass eye? 


Of what use can it be to anybody?” 


This glasseye that I speak of is of great 
use, I can assure you, for it cam see what no 
human eye ever saw or dan see. It pries into 
the very secrets of nature, and brings to your 
sight beauties and wonders in every thing that 
God has made, which would be otherwise un- 
discovered and unknown; and while you gaze 
upon the hidden mysteries of creation, which 
this magic eye reveals before you, your heart 
cries out with admiration and a ag 

r 


tand marvelous are thy works, 
God Almighty?’ 


“But how is it that it sees so much more 


than any human eye can see?” 


How is it, I may perhaps explain to you at 
another time. I will simply show you now 
what I can do, and then I think you will con- 
fess it is one of the most wonderful things 


you ever saw. 


I have here a strip of glass about three 
inches long and three-quarters of an inch wide. 
Now you will please tell me, if your little eyes 


cen, what the reading is which i» on it? 





‘‘Reading on it! Why, there is no reading 
onit. There is nothing on it but a little black 
dot in the center not half the size of a pin- 


head.”’ 


Yes, and that little black dot is just what I 
want you toread. In that, which, to your 
eye, appears to be only a little black dot, are 
not less than seventy words, and two hundred 
and sixty-eight letters, all — or photc- 

ight of the sun. 
t is something which you all know, for you 
have said it over perhaps a thousand times. 


a on the glass by the 
Will you read it for me? 
eyes are sharp enough for that.”’ 


eye. Now look, and tell me what you see. 


THB 
LORD’S PRAYER. 
Matt, vi. 9-13 
Our Father which art in 
heaven, hallowed be thy name; 
thy kingdom come; thy will be done 
in earth as it isin heaven. Give us this day 


our daily bread, and forgive us our debts as we for- 


give our debtors; and lead us not into temp- 
tation , but deliver us from evil, for 
thine is the kingdom, and 
the power, and the 
4 y ! forever, 
men, 


ders and beauties in everything it sees. 


Look, with this eye, at a single drop of vin- 
egar, or stagnant water, and you will see swim- 
ming three thousand little animals, too small 
to be seen by the naked eye. In the leaves of 
every forest, and in the fowers of every gar- 


den, and in the waters of every pond or 
numberless as the stars in heaven. 
wonders w 


have guessed by this time isa microscope. 


and the prepared objects $ 


God in his earthly handiwork.—Exchange. 


Indian Legand of the Robin. 


BY A. H. POC. 


beloved of battle.’’ 


when his sun is low?”’ 


Indalla answered, ‘‘I will never shame thee, 


O my father!”’ so he endured. 


robin red-breast. 


urge my tender strength. 


till time shall be no more.”’ 


So saying, he rose in air, carolling his first 
sweet p ae 4 and the old man bowed himself 


unto the ter of Life, and was silent. 


“And year after year do the Indian children 
welcome the robin with dance and song, crying, 


Sing thy joy, IadiHa 
Sing thy joy, robin bird, 
Robin with vermillion breast, 
Close unto us build thy nest; 
Sing thy joy, Iadilla, 

Robin bird! 


Bless the greve, Iadilla, 

Bless the wigwarm, robin bird; 

Braver than the warrior strong 

In thy gifts of wing and song, 
Robin bird ! 





A hi tamus meeting an open alliga- 
ton maid tohin: ‘*My forked friend, you may 
as well collapse. You are not sufficiently com- 
prehensive to embrace me. Lam myself no 
tyro at smiling when in the hamor.”’ “~~ real- 
ly had no expectation of taking you in,’’ re- 
plied the other. ‘‘I have a habit of extending 
my hospitality impartially to all, and about 
seven feet wide.”’ ‘*Youremind me,”’ said the 
and hippopotamus, ‘‘of a certain zebra who was 
not vicious at all; d merely yet —— 
- | out of everything that passed behi im, bu 
he did not task te indase things to pass behind 
him.”” ‘It is quite immaterial what I remind 
you ,”’ was the reply. The lesson imparted 


y this fable is a very beautiful one. 


DO 


a philosopher may be equally 


peasant has not capacity for having equal hap- 


piness with a 
Brown; “A small drinking 


§ 
& 
z 
3 
E 
E 


but the large 
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at 


at $1.10. No other unoccu lan 
ad to settlers 


The ‘Wheat ‘ies of America| 


Healthful Climate, Free Homes, Good 


Markets, 
THE NORTHERN PACIFIC RAIL- 


BROAD offers for sale its Lands in Central and 
Western Minnesota, embracing : 1. The best of 
Wheat Land; 2, Excellent Timber for the Mill, the 
Farm and the Fire; 3, Rich Prairie Pasturage and 
Natur il Meadow, watered by clear Lakes and run- 
ning streams—in a Healthfil climate, where Fever 
and Ague is unknown, 


Cars now run thi ugh Lands from Lake Su 
to 1ice of land close to track $4.00 

00.09 per nore; further away $2.50 to $4.00, Seven 
years’ Credit; Warrantee ; Northern Pacific 
7-30 Bonds, now selling at , received for land 
ds preseat such 


vantages . 
SOLDIERS under the new law (March, 1872, 
the rail 


get 160 acres FREE, near road, by one 
2 ears’ residence. 


ANSPORTATION AT REDUCED 


RATES furnished from all principal points East to 


urchasers of Railroad Lands, and to Settlers on 
vernment Homesteads. Purchasers, their wives 


and children carried free over ihe Northern Pa- 
cific Road. Now is the time for Settlers and Colonies 
to get Railroad lands and Government Homesteads 
close to the track. 


Send for Pamphlet centaining full information, 
of New Homestead Law. Address: 


yee ent ce . : 
LAND = ARTMENT, NORTHERN PACIFIC 


AILROAD, St. PAUL, MINN 


OR 23 FIFTH AVENUE, corner 9th STREET, New 
2Wteop2s 


Yorr, 





Dear Curtpren:—Let me show you & cu- 
rious and wonderful little instrument which L 
have, and which Iam sure you will be very 


‘«sWhat isit? What isit like? What isit 


Perhaps you can guess what it is, when I 
tell you what it is like, and what it is for. It 
is very much like an eye—in fact it is an eye— 


‘‘We cannot; there is not a man in the 
world that cando sucha thing. Nobody’s 


Now you will see what my little glass eye 
can do. I place the little dot under the glass 


*‘O wonderful! wonderful! I see something 
which looks as large as ten thousand of those 
little dots. Itisthe Lord’s Prayer, just as 

lain as can be. It appears to be about an 
inch and a half wide, from corner to corner.’’ 


You see, then, my young friends, the won- 
derful power of this little glass eye—making 
the minutest objects, even those invisible to 
the naked eye, appear ten thousand times 
larger than they are, and revealing new won- 


you will discover worlds of living things, 


Such, my young friends, are some of the 
hich may be seen through one of 
these little instruments, which, I suppose you 


advise you all to save your money till you can 
et one, and see these wonders for yourselves. 
‘he one I have is the celebrated Globe Micro- 
scope. It will cost you ww | $2.50 by mail, 
.50 per dozen, or 

124 cents each. They are for sale by the pro- 
prietor, George Meade, of Racine, Wis. The 
microscope is the key that unlocks the hidder 
wonders-of creation, and reveals more clearly 
to our eyes the wisdom and som and glory of 

rk. 


Iadilla was the only son of his father, and 
his father was very old. When the time 
arrived for his son’s fast, after the usual man- 
ner he prepared a lodge for the purpose, urg- 
ing upon the boy a fast longer by five days than 
that of any who had fasted before him ; saying, 
‘*Endure thy fast, O my son, even for twelve 
days and nights endure it, that my eyes may 
behold thee a star among chieftains, and the 


At the close of the ninth day the Iadilla, 
murmured. The old man, being angry, cried, 
‘‘Wouldst thou bring down shame upon thy 
father when his days are gathering to an end? 


Now when the god of the twelfth day lay 
slain in the west, and his life-blood stained the 
waters; the old chieftain prepared a repast and 
brought it unto the lodge, and behold it was 
empty. But from the top of the lodge there 
came a voice, and the father lifted his eyes and 
saw there his son in the form of a beautiful 


. “Be not grieved, my father,”’ spake the robin, 
‘‘thou didst desire for me great gifts. Wisdom 
and strength and fame; glory in battle, and 
success in thechase. Too froatly didst thou 

This is thy sorrow, 
but init isa blessing. I have the gift of 
wings and song. My fame shall be immortal. 
I shall be forever happy, and will bless the 
home of peace, and lighten the heart of sorrow 


Ear The that all who r¢ happy are 
lly ha is not correct. t an 
pyar Be of satished, but not 
happy. Happiness consists in 
= iti itt OF ayy: 






/¢ OMPANION 


oA WEEKLY PAPER FOR 
: 2 








HE COMPANION aims to be the fa. orite in every 
family—looked for eagerly by the young folks, 
and read with interest by the older. Its purpose is 
to interest while it amuses; to be judicious, practical, 
sensible; and to hove really permanent worth, while 
it attracts for the hour. 

It is handsomely illustrated, and hasfor contribu- 
tors some of thé most attractive writers in the coun- 
try. Among these are: 

Prof. James De Mille, Louise C. Moulton, 
Louisa M. Alcoott, “Sophia May,’ 
Grace Greenwood, Cc, A. Stephens, 
Rebecca H. Davis, Ruth Chesterfield, 
Cc. W, Flanders, M. A. Denison, 

S. S. Robbins, Prof, H. Lincoln, 

Its reading is adapted to the old and young, is very 
varied in its character; sprightly and entertaining 
Stories of Adyenturg, Stories of Home and 


Letters of Travel, School Life, 
Editorials upon Cur- Tales, Poety, 

rent Togics, Selections for Decla: 
Historical Articles mation, 
Biographical Sketches, Anecdotes, Puzzles, 
Meligious Articles, facts and Incidents, 


Subscription Price, $1.50. Specimen copies 
sent fre. Address, 


PERRY MASON & CO., 


d4teop49 41 Temple Piace, Boston, Mass. 











A Repository of Fashion, Pileasnre, and 
Instruction. 


Harper’s Bazar. 


Notices of the Press, 


The Bazar is edited with a combination of tact and 
talent that we seldom findin any journal; and the 
journal itself is the orgen of the great world of fash- 
ion.—Boston Traveller. 

The Bazar commends itself to every member of the 
household—to the children by droll and pretty pic- 
tures, to the young ladies by its fashion-plates in end- 
less variety, to the provident matron by its patterns 
for the children’s clothes, to paterfamilias by its taste- 
ful designs for embroidered slippers and luxurious 
dressing gowns. But the reading-matter of the Bazar 
is uniformly of yreat excellence. The paper has ac- 
quired a wide popularity for the reside enjoyment 
it afords.—N. Y, Evening Post. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS.—1873. 
Terms: 
HARPER’S BAZAR, one year, - - - - $400 

En Extra Copy of either the Magazine, Weekly, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 


Subscrivers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Six 
Co; ies tor $20 00, without extra copy. 

Subscriptions to Harper’s Magazine, Weekly, and 
Bazar, te one address for one year, $10 00; or, two of 
Harper’s Periodicals, to one address for one year, 
$7 00. 








Back Numbers can be supplied at any time. 


The five volumes of Harper’s Bazar, for the years 
1868, 69, ’70, "71, °72, elegantly bound in green moroc- 
co cloth, will be sent by express, freight prepaid, fcr 

7 00 each. 

The postage on Harper’s Bazar is 20 cents a year, 
which must be paid at the subscriber’s post-office, 





‘A Complete Pictoral History of the 
Times,’’—‘The Best, Cheapest, and Most 
Successfal Family Paper in the Union.”’ 


Harper’s Weekly. 
SPLENDIDLY ILLUSTRATED, 


Notices of the Press. 

The Weekly is the ablest and most powerful illus- 
trated periodical published in this country. Its edi- 
torials are scholarly and convincing, and carry much 
weight. Its illustrations of current events are fuil 
and fresh, and are prepared by our best designers, 
With a circulation of 150,00), the Weekly is r by at 
least hali a million persons, and its influence as an 
organ of opinion is simply tremendous, The Weekly 
maintains a positive position, and expresses decided 
views on poiitical and social problems.—Louisville- 
Courier-Journal, 


SUBSCRIPTIONS.—1873. 
Terms: 
HARPER’S WEEKLY, one year, - - - $4 00 

An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, west, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Subscribers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Six 
Copies for $20 00, without ex‘ra copy. 

Subscriptions to Harper’s Magazine, Weekly, and 
Bazar, to one address for one year, $10 00; or, two of 
7 ae Periodicals, to one address for one year, 

00, 








Back Numbers can be supplied at any time. 

The Annual Volumes of Harper’s Weekly, in neat 
cloth binding, will be sent by express, free of expense, 
for $7 00 each. A complete Set, comprising Sixteen 
Velumes, sent on receipt of cash at the rate of $5 25 
per vol., freight at expense of purchaser, 

The postage on Harper’s Weekly is 20 cents a year, 
which must be paid at the subscriber’s post-office, 

Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


BUY THE BEST! 


av If you want the LATEST IMPROVEMENT in 
CLOTHES WRINGERS, buy the IMPRCVED 


‘UNIVERSAL’ 








It has Rubber between the Wooden Springs. New 
Attachment to Tubs, adapting itself to every curve. 
A Folding Apron or Guide to prevent the clothes 
from falling back into the tub. Cog Wheels that do 
not throw out of gear in passing large articles. 

IT EXCELS ANY WRINGER EVER OF- 
FERED TO THE PUBLIC, 


GEO. H. HOOD, Gen’! Agent, 
No. 97 Water St., Boston. 
WRINGERS OF ALL KINDS REPAIRED. lyeow47 


VERYBODY 


WANTS TO KN 
WHICH IS THE BEST MACHINE? 


THE “LIGHT RUNNING” 
rT 









6a Bertsts 
a 


unparalleled in 
the history of 
the invention. 
Agents wanted 
every where. 

' Address 
“DOMESTIO” 
8. M. 0o,, 
New York. 
Or 147 Tremont St., Boston. 13t46 





KINNE, ROSS & 00., 


GENERAL 


Commission 


Mercha s, 
106 BROAD S8T., NEW YO 


Agents for Southern Mills, and are preparcd at all 


times to give prices and furnish 


Pitch Pine Lumber 


SAWN OR HEWN, 


for Ship-building, Bridge or Building purposes, 
os at 
patch. 


liv- 
Eastern ports at lowest rates and with dis- 
Eastern Lumber, Laths, &c., sold on con- 


signment, and returns made promptly. 





AGENTS, HERES A CHANCE! 


Ww* want aSMART, RELIABLE Agent in 
every pal ay tes and VILLA iB, © tobe 
e 


. This question was of for our 
very hap y Hlustrated by the Rev. Robert Suiniban LAND AND LAW A VISOR 
ry ee : HN ( 
one 


a large 


By our New Plan you can 


havea 


Steady Annual Income! . 
Experienced 


Canvaseers preferred, Do not fail to 


send us 





ChOrT & FE 
195 PEELE isbureh, Pay 


MAINE 


Express Authorit 
Maine, 


to wit;— 


be made 


CENTRAL 


RAILROAD COPANY 
Consolidated Loan, 


Expressly Authorized 
BY THE LEGISLATURE. |ecron'ss 


|The Maine Central Railroad Company 


A Limited Amount 


—OF ITS—— 
SEVEN PER OCENT. 


Consolidated Bonds! 


Said Bonds have forty years torun, and are b: 
of the Legis % 


lature, of 
SECURED BY 


A Joint and Several Mortgage 


On the Railroads, franchises and all the 
real and personal, of the following united 


THE MAINE CENTRAL, 
PORTLAND & KENNEBEO, 
SOMERSET & KENNEBEO, 

ANDROSCOGGIN & LEEDS, 
AND FARMINGTON RAILROADS. 


The Security is Ample ! 


Mo hetter or safer investment for trust funds can 


They are of the denominations of 


$100, $500, $1000 


AND 
SSOo0o, 
Registered and Coupon, 
WITH 


Interest payable semi-annually in Boston. 
Price, Par and Interest. 





For Sale in Boston by 
BREWSTER, SWEET & CO., 
40 STATE STREET. 

And in Augusta, 
By B. E. POTTER & BROTHER, 
Freeman’s Bank Building, 


By the Treasurer of the Maine Cen- 
tral Railroad Company, 


And by WM. T. JOHNSON, Cashier of the 
Granite National Bank of Augusta, 


property’ 
railroads, 


cultural and Family Newspaper. : 





ETINE is 
Va Le mate exclusively from the juices 


rouae the blood. 
x Ulcers and Eruptive diseases of the skin, 


th 

Fo 
Pustules, rg les, Blotches, Boils, Tetter, 
never failed to effect 


& permanent cure, 
For Pains in the Back, Hidney Complaints, 


Drepsy, Female Weakness, 


and strengthens the whole system, acts 
pa orene, alleys inflammation, cures uloerstion 


wels. 


ap 
For Catarrh, Dyspepiia, Habitual 
ness, Palpitati on of the Heart, Headache, 
me ena nm and Gemeral prostration e 
ervous System, no m 
4 pt ’ edicine has ever given 
purifies the ~~ f= all of the organs, 
possesses a contro power over the Nery. - 
tem. Theremarkable Tt by VEGETINE 


ph and apothecari 
ap we know to preseribe and use itin their own 


Prepared by H. BR. STEVENS, Boston, Mass, 
Price @1.94. Bold by all Droggista" Inenoe 








BILL-HEADS, 


Address, 


BUSINESS CARDS, 


BOOK, CARD 
—AND— 
JOB PRINTING. 


EXECUTED AT THE 


Maine FH'armer Office. 


The Latest and Best Styles 


—OFr— 


WOOD AND METAL TYPE 


JOB WORK. 


Thorough and experienced workmen are employed, 
and Printing of every description executed in the 
highest style of the art and 


On the most Reasonable Terms, 


POSTERS, 
PROGRAMMES, 
Circulars, Hand-Bills, 


TOWN REPORTS, 
CATALOGUES, 


BLANKS, 


LABELS, 


ADDRESS CARDS, 
WEDDING CARDS, 


TICKETS, 


TAGS, 


CHECKS, 


All communications will receive prompt attention, 


HOMAN & BADGER, 


MAINE FARMER OFFICE. 





PORTLAND MACHINE WORKS. 
(Formerly C, STAPLES & SON.) 


Marine, Stationary and Portable 


STEAM ENGINES, 


Steam Boilers, Bleach Boilers & Rag 
Dusters, Shafting, Mill Gearing 
and General Machinery. 


Castings of Every Description Made to Order. 
REPAIRING PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 


215 Commercial Street, 


W. H. FESSENDEN, 
Portland, Me, 


agains eceased are ired 
pes same for settlement; and all indebted to 


PENSIONS, &c. 


ig Pensions procured for 


all sol 
where the rate = See emall for the ‘aisabilite ee 


curred in the Uni States service. Those ir- 
ing the increase will write me the nature of their 
disability, and in what way it interferes with manu- 
al labor or former occupation. Also state when and 


where the wound or i was “ 
ee Se injury received or the dis 


All soldiers who received any ‘perman disabil- 
ity in the U, 5S, service are entitled to a +r. - 
{ have bianks which parents of deceased soldiers 
who are not receiving pensions, can fill out them- 
selves, and forward to me, from which I will inform 
those whe wish, without charge, whether in my 


opinion they can: btain a pension by sending 6 cents 


postage. 

Bounty procured for all soldiers who enlisted for 3 
years, before July 22, 1861, who have not been paid 
-~ bounty. 

en who enlisted in the Navy after July 1, 1864, 
and who were discharged before their term of enlist- 
ment expired, can learn semething of interest by 
sending me their discharges, 

Bounty procured for heirs of soldiers who have 
died since discharge, by reason of di 


, I con 
or injury or wound received while in the U, 8. Ser- 


eam where no bounty has been paid since July 28, 
Bounty for 2 or 3 years’ men discharged on account 


of Rupture received in the U, 8, Service, where no 


bounty has been paid, 
Soldiers who enlisted for one year in 1865, whose 
lischarges were made out in the field, but who were 


not finally paid off until 6 months from dute of en- 
listment, can obtain second installment of bounty by 


applying to me, 

All claims, bounties, &c., advertised to be pro- 
cured by other agents, can be as promptly ob- 
tained at this office. 


All in doubt as to whether they have cla:.4s against 


government, will receive information from this 
office free, by stating their case te me, and send- 
ing 6 cents postage, 


Claims abandoned by other attorneys solicited. 
the 


This is one of the oldest war claim 

United States. I have records of all Maine soldiers 
of the late war, and periods of service of companies 
of the war of 1512. 


Address GEO, E, WEEKS, U.S. Claim Agt, 
36ur Augusta, Me, 


MOORLEN & MORSE. 
MACHINISTS. 


ANUFACTURERS of Steam Engines, Steam 
. Pumps, Circular Saw Mills, Saw Arbors, Shaft- 
ing, &c. Also Agents for 

JUDSON’S PATENT GOVERNOR. 


Printing Presses, Mowing Machines, Fire Engines 





and Hose repaired at short notice, 


All Job work done as ordered, 
Journal Building, Water 8t., Augusta, 10 


Probate Notic 

oda es. 
— © oS 

ENNEBEC COUNTY..... In Probate Court at 


Augusta, on the fourth Monday of November, 1872. 
MARY L,. KING, widow of Chathes H. King, late 





—_- —__- 


of Winthrop, in said County, deceased having pre- 


sented her application for allowance out of the per- 
sonal estate of said deceased : 

Ordeaed, ‘i hrt notice thereof be given three weeks 
successively in the Maine Farmer, printed in Augus- 
ta in said county, that all persons interested may at- 
tend ata Probate Court to be held at Augusta, on 
the fourth Monday of Deeember, inst., and show 
cause, if any they have, why the prayer of said peti- 
tion should not be granted, 

H. K. BAKER, Judge, 
i 


_ Attest: CHARLES HEWINS, Register, 





ENNEBEC COUNTY..... In Probate Court, at 
Augusta, on the fourth Monday of November, 1873. 

ABIGAIL M, REYNOLDS, widow of Vose Rey- 
nols, late of Winslow, in said County, deceased, 
having presented her application for allowance out of 
the personal estate of said deceased: 

ORDERED, That notice thereof be given three weeks 
successively prior to the fourth Monday of December 
next, inthe Maine Farmer, a newspaper printed in 
Augusta, that all persons interested may attend at a 
Court of Probate then to be helden at Augusta, and 
show cause, if any, why the prayer of said petition 
should not be granted. H, K, BAKER, Judge, 

Attest: CHARLES HEWINS, Register, l 








ENNEBEC COUNTY .sc0./n Probate Court at 
Augusta, on the fourth Monday of November, 1872, 
FRANCIS H. MCINTIRE, Administrator on the 
Estate of David Wheeleck, late of Readfield, in said 
County, deceased, having presented his first account 
of administration o: the Estate of said deceased for 
allowance: 

ORDERED, That notice thereofbe giver three weeks 
successively prior to the fourth Monday of December 
inst,,1n the Maine Farmer, a newspaper printed in 
Augusta, that all persons interested may attend ata 
Court of Probate then to be holden at A ta, and 
show cause, if any, why the same should not be 
allowed. H, K, BAKER, Judge, 

Attest: CHARLES HEWINS, Register. 1 





7 ENNEBEC COUNTY ...in Probate Court, at 
Augusta, on the fourth Monday of November, 1872. 
CHAKLES H, ROBINSON, Executor of the last 
will and testament of Nancy W. Nickerson, late of 
Litchfield, in said County, deceased, having present- 
ed his last account of administration of the Estate of 
said deceased for allowance; and his petition for his 
discharge from said trust: 

ORDBRED, That notice thereof be given three weeks 
successively prior to the fourth Monday of December 
next,in the Maine Farmer, a newspaper printed in 
Augusta, that all persons interes may attend at a 
Court of Probate then to be holden at A ta, and 
show cause, if any, why the same should not be 
allowed, H. K, BAKER, Judge, 

Attest: CHARLES HEWENS, Register 1 


ENNEBEC COUNTY... In Probate Court, at 
Augusta, on the fourth Monday ef Nov., 1872, 
ABIGAIL M, REYNOLDS, Administrator on the 
Estate of Vese Reynolds, late of Winslow, in said 
County, deceased, having petitioned for license to 
sell at public auction or private sale the following 
real esiate of said deceased, for the payment of debts, 
&c., viz: The Paine Lot, so called, in Winslow; Lot 
north of the homestead, coneainieg eighty acres; also 
the Butterfield Lot, so called, in Vassalboro: 
ORDERED, That notice thereof be given three weeks 
successively prior to the fourth Monday of Dec., 
next, in the Maine Farmer, & newspaper priate | in 
Augusta, that all persons interes may atten ata 
Court of Probate then to be holden at A and 
show cause, if any, why the prayer of said petition 
should not be granted H, K. BAKER, Judge, 
i 








ENNEBEC COUNT 8 cose in Probate Court st 
Augusta, on the fourth Monday of Nov, 1872 
JAMES H. NORRIS, Administrator on the 


of Charles 8. Norris,late of Monmouth,in said County, 
deceased, aang petitioned f.r license w sell at pub- 
lic or private sale, the following real estate of said de- 
ceased, for the payment of debts, &c., vis: the A. 


Brainard farm, so called: 
ORDERED, That notice thereof be given three weeks 


successively A. to the fourth Monday of Dec., 
next, ip the 

Augusta, that all persons interested may attend at a 
Ceurt of Probate then to be holden at Augusta, and 
show cause, if any they have, why the prayer of 
said petition should not be granted 


aime Farmer, a newspaper printed in 


i, K, BAKER, Judge. 
Attest: CHARLES HEw Ns, Register. 1 


Commissioners’ Notice, 





. TS undersigned, 1g missioners augpintes by the 
Ju of Pro 


for Kennebec County, to re- 


ceive and examine the claims of creditors against the 
estate of Robert A. Cony, late of Augusta, d 
represented insolvent, give notice that a further time 
of three months from the 13th day of November, 1872, 
is allowed for said creditors to present and prove their 
claims, and that they will be in session for the pur- 
pose of receiving said claims and proof, at the office 
of E. W. Whitehouse, in Augusta, at ten o’clock in 
the forenoon, on Wednesday, the 12th CA ef Febru- 
ary next, JOSEPH W, PATTERSON 


EUGENE W. WHITEHOUSE. 





Nw is hereby given, that the subscriber has 


been duly appointed Executor of the last will 


and testament o 


WILLIAM H, ROLLINS, late of Wayne, 


in the County of K t testate, and 





estate are requested to make immediate Pynes to 


Nov. 25, 1872. 1 JOSEPH 8, BERRY. 


OTICE is hereby given that the subscriber has 
been duly appeinted Administrator, on the es 


LUTBRER HALL, late of Litchfield, . 





tate of 


in the County of K ‘ 
has undertaken that trust by giving bond as the law 
directs: Al. persons, therefore, having Loa 





t the estate of said d te 


estate are requested to make immediate pay- 


ment to SAMUEL G, a 


Nov. 25, 1872. 








be enla to 32 


Dr. EGGLESTON 


The popular author of “The Hoosier Scholmaster” 
and “The end of the world,” will write a 


NEW STORY 


for Boys and Girls, commencing in January, 1873 
and continuing through the year, in 


THE SCHOLAR. 


There will bea new 4d 
Things, and Prof. Peabody will write a series en- 
titled the Microscope Club. The Magazine will 


ent, called Curious 


pages. 
Send 10 cents for samplecopy. Singlesubscriptions 
$1, 20 year. Gann ot tn or more 80c 
A » Blackmer & Lyon Pub. ~~ § 
’ . 


in the County of Kennebec, @ 
has undertaken that trust by giving bond as the law 
directs:—All persons, therefore, having demands 


per year. 





men 
tols, $1 


os bove, at very low prices, Guns 


Write for Large illustrated Descriptive Price List to 














OTICE is hereby given, that the subscriber has 
been duly appointed Administratrix on the es- 


THOMAS J. GRANT, late of Sidney, 
j eceased, intestate, and 


tate of 


estate are requested to make immediate payment to 
1 
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{HE MAINE FARMER. 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY MOBNIN@ 


BY 
HOMAN & BADGER, 


Btreet, ( Granite Mall.) 
Office Water po ge 


MAN, Agricultural Bditor. 
$e CAPA M, General Editor. 


TERMS: 
$2.00 PER ANNUM IN ADVANCE. 


within Three Months, $3.50 will 
If not paid + " 
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